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Brandeis University 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

f 

t 

Employment aqd training policy will receive a good deal of 
national legislative m^nti on in 1982. With CtT^ due to expire on 
September ^30, 1982, a deepening recession, and unemployment rates 
approaching (exceeding 40% rbr Black teenagers) both ^he Admin- 
istration ar)d Congress are expecteckto support legislatio^ that 
will. shape future employment and training programs for this 
couotry. Legislation has already been introduced in the House . 
and Senate that provides the foundation for the debate in the next 
few months and the pplicy for the next several years. Ihere is 
reassuring consensus that some federal invoh^merrt" in employment 
and training programs should continue. While mos^Upol icymakers 
agree on the need t© balance bretween economic necessity (training 
in areas of skill shortages V and social equity (Assisting the 
disadvantaged and structurally unemployed achieve maj^etable job 
skills, employment, and economic self-sufficiency) tljere is less 
agreement on program approaches, service del ivfery'^tructure^ and 
requirements for cooipdinatjon among locaTinsti tutions FrustFat- 
ingly, no articulated consensus has yet emerged regarding the. * 
particular needs of youth, although some policymakers acknowledge 
* the problem. It is not surprising, therefore, that more work yieeds 
to be done on the' relationship of youth policy to the larger dontext 
of employment^ and training policy, and, as importantly , to broader 
:ional pol icy . , * v 




^e i-ndiyiduals who comprise the National Youth Praci tioners ' 
Network haW come to feel that those who are most directly- jjivblved, 
in managing and operating local youth employment and training and „ 
ecftjcation program^ can play a constructive fbler fn the formulation 
of future youth polt^y. Practitioners are closest to the >probl ems -s 
that confront young peo^e both ;n the classroom and at 5 the 
workplace and can thereforW offer recommendations grounded in 5 
practical, front-]ine experience. As representatives fronv'-state . 



and local ^government agencies, schools, community- based 
organizations, and private employers, we have stepped outside 
of our institutional identities to strive for one common goal -- 
to improve the effectiveness and quality of you.th education and 
employment programs in our local communities. 

• ' s - 

In order to help accomplish this goal, we have come 

•together to form the National Youth Practitioners' Network, 

coordinated by Brandeis University's Center for Public Service. 

The Network is a voluntary organization that functions, as a m 

self-help group, built on .the donated' time of its rfiembership and 

motivated by the, common desire to assist youth to find a productive 

place in the- world of .work/ Tfetwork activities focus on conducting 

structured ^peer program assi stance visits,, professional staff 

development, and reviewing emerging rational' and loca-1 policies. 

s hi s oVder to help provide local ii4pu£ into the forthcoming leg- • 

islarh*e initiatives that are being developed by "Congressional 

and Administration staff, the Metwork'sponsored a secies of 10 */ 

Youth Policy Forttfns in all region of the 'country. Over 200 

Youth Practi tioners attended these Policy Forums and discussed 

jthe following k'ey questions: 

/ , * 

• Who should be served by youth empl oymeint programs? 

• WfiiCh program approaches work best,*and how can 
they, be improved? 

] * • Hoyj involved is the private sector in youth 
• programs .and how can this be expanded? 

• What shoulch be* the "goal s of .youth employment 

• programs and how should they be measured? 

I Gi'ven the current "debate on future employment fcnd training 

systems, a fifth question was al so ^considered by the Network's 

National "Steering Committee: > - . 

What political and administrative structures will, 
best achieve the national and local objectives^ 
' *~ t for youth employment and education programs? * \ 

This jpeport presents the recommendations? that emerged 1 -from 

these Forums. Despite the diversity of organizations represented ' 



at the Policy Forums, consensuses reached on eleven key themes 
that"stipuld guide future legislative initiatives: 



• Youth* unemployment .is a problem 'of serious 
dimension borderingon a national crisis. The 
prognosis for tfe 1980's is not „afk optimistic ^ 

fc one --joblessness among disadvantaged ,and minority. 

. youth is expected to increase. " v 

• , Employers are facing skill shortages which will • 
require better-prepared employees who are. equipped 

. ,with attributes and skills which will allow them , 
( to- function over the long-run, not-just in early, 
entry-level jobs: , 

• The long term developmental needs of young 
people are different from the more immediate 

»i . job placement nefeds of adults . Different 
„ * §ervic& strategies are needed to help youth v ^ 

overcame their educational and employment * 
* • deficiencies and achieve-the competencies v ' \ 

necessary for permanent, career-related jobs. 

• • f The lessons of the past .should 'guide the polici es 
of -tomorrow Future legislation concerning, youth 
* • . education and employment .should build onVthe i 

lessons that have emerged* out' of past legislative 
initiatives that focused on youth (YEDPA J Vocational \ 
-Education Act, ESEA, Career Education Act; etc). 
We .do * not' have, time to re-invent every wheel. 

" * * + 'A national commitment to youth employment must 
continue . .A separate youth title or youth tier 
. within a consolidated employment and training 
4 * program is essential to*insure tkiat a fair share 

< • * ^ o # f available .resources is targeted to youth and 

* that the>ange'of allowable activities is broad 
>enoughfc±o -effectively address the developmental . 
ne£ds of ^yoflng people r h ' * ' ^ 

With* anticipated funding limitations, targeti ng ^ a . 
is necessary both for .funds all ocation , and for * - 
individual eligibility Distribution of funds 
needs to be weighted .toward geographic areas 
"where the youth unemployment problem is ljiost 
pronounced. ^ In addition income eligibility + 
critefia neecl to be establ ished that sttll permit 
local* discretion. to; target to subgroups within 
the eligible youth population. . i 
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• Local partnerships and institutional collaboration 
need -to be fostered t?b insure that the limited 
funding available is used as efficiently and ' 
effectively- as possible. - This can bes-t be 
accomplished through reciprocal fundihg or matching 
arrangements between local institutions or^hrough % 
a system of incentive funding that rewareKthe 
establishment of locaj partnerships. Srra linkages 

' wi th .suppl emental funding awards. * 

• 

• Additional incentives are needed to increase the 
the participation of »the business community in the 
formulation of local youth programs and increase 

' the access of youth tosjabs in the private sector. 

• Strategies need to be authorized that 'open up 
* j(Jb opportunities for youth in the private sector' 

while minimizing the risks to employers ( ( through, 

• for Example, private sector work experience at 
full subsidy for a limited duration, private, 
sector out-stationing, etc.). % 

^ ^ • T he goals of youth programs should focus on th e 

development of competencies needed for futu re 
employment . 'Performance standards for youth * * 
program* need to m'easure success according to ^ 
* the achievement of these skil\ competencies. 

• The best delWery System maxi miztes l ocal fle xibij i ty 
and 1 peal • accountabil i ty -so that? programs can be 
developed that- ar^ most responsive to the particular 
youth needs p,f the local community.. A local Ty-- . 
based managerial structure with the ability to 

^ ■ • plan ahead, with dependable resources and improved 

maija^emenft wil l best' erfhanc*e 1 oca Keel i very of 
services to young people. Elaborate .new structures 
V will simply cloud the issue $nd hamper program 

effectiveness. . • 

► k* 

• Practitioners are av a ilable ar^ eager to hejp. 
^ There is a constructive role for youth program 

operators to plafclij developing future youth 
*policy?>nd- their .^^iti nuous input needs to be 
encouraged . - * 

T 9 

These recommendations reflect the experience and 
knowledge of those who work most directly with the problem- 
and are most likely to play a. practical_mle-JJT-ma^a5^^solutions . 
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AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Overview „ 

This report synthesizes the recommendations on future youth 

/ employment policy that emerged from a series of 10 regional 
Policy Forums sponsored by the National Youth Practitioners' . 

m Network. The purpose of these t'en meetings- was to 'provide an 
opportunity for youth practitioners ~ those directly involved 
in .managing local education and employment programs to offer 
their knowledge, experience, and perspective tQ Congressional and 

'Administration Staff member^ who ai*e developing future employment 
agd training. programs* for this .country . The 208 practitioners 
representing schools, state and local government, coidmunity 
organizations, and private employers who participated in these 
Forums reached agreement on a common set of issues that they 
Consider vital for improving the quality and effectiveness of 
local employment and educational programs. These recomfnendations • 
form the core of this report. - 

With a formal membership of nearly 300 local* youth program 
operators, the Youth Practitioners' Network seeks to find new " * 
ways for theses 'practitioners to help each other improve the quality 
of local youth programs. The Youth Policy Forums 'provide one 

^jtvenue by giving practi tioners^an opportunity to "consider the <- 
formulation of ^future employpi^nt and trailing policy. Several 

. other activities are sponsored by\the Network that .prov.idfe opportun 
ities for. practitioners to interact, exchange tdea.s,-artd seek 
solutions tio the pressing problems that" confronts sadv^ntaged ' 
yquth. Peer program assistance visits enatle practitioners to 
learn from each other's .knQwledge and* experience and adapt the 
successful program^ and 'practices In one community to another. 
Some 100 local and state managers attend week^long Management 
Institutes each yedf which provide, training in youth policy* and in 
advanced techniques for improving* program management. 



Developed by Brandeis University's Center for Public Service 

the Network has organized itsfelf into ten regional groups, each 

coordinated voluntarily by v two practitioners. National Network 

n " • ' ' 

activities are' coordinated' by a National Steering Committee, a 

• $ 

group of 30 practitioners that* function in an advisory .capacity 
to guide^the Network's activities. . . " 

The 10 Youth Pol icy 4 Focums wera. aimed at generating local 
input into emerging youtfi employment and policy options.* 208 
youth practitioners from throughout the country attended^fchese 
one-day sessions: > ' 



DATE 
Oct. 27 
Oct:' 30 
Nov . 5 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 19-20 

Nov.v-24 \ 
Dec. 1 « 
Dec* 2 

•Dec. 4 

'Dec. 10 



REGION 
-Region VIII 
Region I 
Region III 
Region V/VII 



. LOCATION 
Denver, CO , • 
Boston, MA 
Washington, DC 
Chicago, IL 



National Steer- Santa Barbara, CV\ 
ing Committee* 



- Region IX 
Region VI 
Region II 
Region IV 
Region X 



Los .Angeles, CA 
Dallas,' TX 
New York City, NY 
Atlanta, GA . ' 
Seattle, WA x 



NO. OF 

PARTICIPANTS 

16 * 

20 

26 

< 

. 23 
21 

18. t - 
16 
'21 

20 
• 27 



TOTAL 208 



Regional coordinators helped to oVganjze the Forums,, 
identified and invited participants from each region, and 
worked with Brandeis' staff* to' conduct the meetings. All 10 
Policy Forums addressed the same agenda, which consisted of- 



the- following discus-ion questions drawn from conversations 
witli Department of Labor and Congressional officials: 

Who s-hould be served by youth emplo.went programs? ' 

/ (a) 7 Are the programs adequately targeted now 7 

t Do existing Eligibility criteria make sense?" I- 

(b) Should_ these questions be answered at the local 
level? How much local discretion dan co-exist 
with federaj responsibilities? 



(c) Programs which succeed and which 'appeal to the - 
private, sector' may be accused of "creaming How 
shouTd- this issue be addressed? 1 

. (d) 'Are^there new methods for targeting funds? For 
example, would it be more>eff icient to allocate 
funds only to geographic areas with a*high 
percentage of the disadvantaged, but not require- 
individual means tests for service? , Could. this 
{ ; be linkedjVrith the 'enterprise zone' idea?' * 

(e). .What progjam approaches work best fori the most 
difficult youjth populations, 1-ike ex-offenders"' . 

• . and ex-adcjicts? These tend to be expenWe • 
. programs. Is it reasonable to spend most 
youth money on prolans with high .unit costs-? 

^ How involv ed is the private s.ector in youth -programs 
* and how can tnis be expan ded?*' — — ~ 

(a) Has £here been a tren,d towards more private 
..sector involvement? 

(b) Many financial incentives have ' beeh^triecT in^< ' 
recent years to stimulate this involvement. •: 

. Have they worked? TJTC? Entitlement wage subsidy? 

(c) WilMhe new emphasis on placements in the private 
, sector, create unanticipated problems for youth 

, programs whose outcomes are more developmental?- 
. i^ 0065 this suggest 'different approaches to business? 

(d) What caVwe learn from Voluntary private sector 
^ -programs? Can these be replicated? A* ^ 

(e) Could the vocational exploration program be made 



' into a flexible tool for year round application^ 

(f) What role. havePrivate" Industry Councils played 
in serving youth? \ 



Are there new training and education method^ which 
might .produte significant 'improvements in the next 
ffew years? ' ~ - 

(a) Is computer-based instruction sufficiently-* 
de-bugged .to be an important remedial nftethod? 
What will be. the impact af the datet~ revolution 
on Jobs,. youth, arid the programs which link 
them? A -3 

(b) What pitfall*s*are there in vestibule training 
for expanding' public sector jobs, /like the 
mvlitafy? Is this a- useful role for the 
employment and training System? 

(c) Job search models are less ^expensive than 

. ' traditional programs N and purport to be more - 
effective at moving youth into the private 
sector. Is this\true? For whom do they work 
best?_ * ■ 

(d) Are there -ways to increase the number of youth 
'in OJT? • • * v . • 

(eO Alternative education has been shown to be 'an 
* effective and inexpensive way to reach out -of-: 
school yojjth. How can these programs be 
incorporated better'by local schdol* systems? 



What should ^e the goals of youth programs and how * ; 
should they be measured? 

' (a) Whatjire the basic skills fo/r employment? How' 
can employers be involved in determining them? 

(b) How aan tighter performance' standards be imbued 
throughout the system', from prime sponsor to 
contractor to youth? Are there straightforward 
\ models ih place which can be used to guide and 
,a monitor this process? What Tiave we learned 
// from C¥EP? ' * ' 



(c) What is the bes't y way to get private companies 
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to buy -into youth programs? What ste^s are 1 
necessary to create a system credible e'nough 
•to sustain private sectpr interest?*^ 

(d) ^ PerfoVmance-Jbas.ed contracting is oneVpol for. 

better management. How ean. true .incerfU^ ' 
be' made a part of these contracts? What 
obstacles stand in the way of more .wide-spread * 
use of this technique? 

(e) Can, competency -b'asetf education approaches reath 
none young people with* Better resul ts? -What 
local examples of this- are there? 

(f) What Regulatory or administrative* changes would 
be needed in order to make the -employment and 
tra/hing system more'competitive and more \ 

4 ' enterprising? 



Because of the debate over the structure of Federal -state- 
local-private sector relations,, in a new or, revised system of service 
delivery, t£e National Steering Committee considered a, fifth set 
of questions!: . w * * 



%a{; should be the structure, for planning and, managing, « 
employment and training programs ? 

(a)' Should there be a separate youth emphasis? ' If 
\so\ should it be a separate Act?' & separate 
title within umbrella legislation.? Or s'hould 
_ ^ locaVofficials.be able to decide Whether to •/ 
provide youth, services and 'how much? 
%> ■ » 

'J(b) . .Should x the current ° system of prime sponsors under*' 
strong federal direction be*maintain£d and ^ 
strengthened? .What about the "reputation" -of v* 
, . CETA?^ How" different does a new system need to \ ' 
looK?' ■ ■ * -h . , \ 

'(c) What effect would changing to a system of block 
grants to states have-on del ivery^of 'local 
services? " ■' / . , 

(d) Some peopJe have argued for a new "labor-market./- 
{ intermediary" which iglipres pol itical "jurisdiction, 
organizes employment and training £y labor ^ 



"markets ~ perhaps 'nietropoli tan. ^Does this 
' make sense? Is ill managerial ly feasible? 
Is it politically possible? 

(e) .Others have urged) &he jnejpger of youth employment 
/ ; programs wi tl^ vocational education programs/ 
» • - . What .are the pluses and minuses of such- a move?fv 

No't all the questions wepe answered, and, as the reader 
might expect, consensus was n'o% achieved on every issue. However, 
despite the- 'complexity of the issues, practitioner? were able to 
reach -agreement in a numbetf of salient points that' ought to guide 
future youth employment policy. These are summarized in the , • 
balance of this report. ' \ 

I., GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS % ' 

: ) \ * , . t . \' 

Youth practitioners reached agreement on three fundamental 
principles that provide a framework for the specific recommendations 
which follow: " - - * 



A. The youth unemployment prbblem is not going to go 
. away or cur^ itself with the passage of the "baby ' ^ 
boom" generation i-nto adulthood. 

" y ' 

• \ 

Youth unemployment persists as a problem of *seriouV 

dimensions. The prognosis for the 1980s is that while employment « 

rates for ybung* people *as „a who.le may improve, joblessness will 

worsen for. minority and dtsadvantaged^youth. Other "trends compound 

this .teenage unemployment problem.^fhe mismatch between employer 

.•needs, and employee^ skifls is widening. And with affparently 

dwindling resources, the public, sector will be even more limited 

in its ability to respond to the problem than v/as the' ca'se jn the* 

1970s. ■ 

I 

Problems which present themselves during the transition 
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from school to work occur disproportionately among young Blacks 
and young Hispanics. Unemployment rates for young Blacks are. 
three to four times higher "-than for Whites, and in some locations' 
this disparity is erven greater. Youth employment legislation" 
must address *i tself to this issue. ^ 

B. . The long term developmental needs of young people 

are different from the more 'immediate job placement 
% needs of adul ts . . ' 

• V 

Youth unemployment must be viewed as a structural problem 
'requiring long-tern; solutions. The major 4 objective of federal 
education, training and employment programs for youth should be 
to improve their long-term employabil ity; i .e. their basic 
education, work habits and attitudes," ability to absorb new skills 
on *the job and other- competencies which permit successful integration 
into the regular work force. Both education and employment training 
legislation should support and encourage programmatic approaches* 
vvhic v h are responsive to the broad dev^opmeTttal needs of young 
people. Barriers to. such an approach, such as excessive limits 
on the length of program participation or types of programs allowed, 
should be'el iminated. Practitioners urge that education legislation 
soon be developed which wi 1.1 be carefully coordinated with employ- 
ment and, training legislation currently being considered. ^ 

C. The*most effective way to insure adequate level s» 
of service, to young people is through the creat^ji 
of a separate fouth title -or a separate youth tier 
within a consolidated employment and training program . 

• \ 

. Since the yduth unemployment problem is a structural one 
requiring long-term intervention, a separate legislative provision 
is essential . A separate youth title or youth tier in employment 
legislation is* needed not only to provide a minimal level of funding 
support but also- to recognize formally that youth needs are different 
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f,rOm*aduH needs. As a consequence, different types of performance 
standards are needed to measure the effectiveness of youth programs 

The above principles provide the foundation- for the specific 

» 

recommendations which follow. ' s v 

* * i * 

II. WHO SHOULD BE SERVED BY YOUTH EMPLOYMENT RPOGRAMS? 

Considering the likely limitations /n the- avai labi 1 ity 
of public funding, practitioners believe that targeting will be , 
necessary to. ensure that th§ funds available are used to serve ' 
those in greatest need : Legislatively, tajrgeti ng *can best be 
•achieved i.n two ways through an allocation formula that 
distributes funds to 'areas where the problem is most severe and 
through thfe establishment of clearly defined eligibility criteria. 
However, Network members, while supportive 6f targeting, also 
expressed the importance of creating a balance between legislative 
mandate and locgl flexibility / Legislation should establish 
parameters for eligibility without precluding the possibility of 
further targeting to~~specif ic ,sub-groups within the eligible 
popljjation based upon local conditions. Moreover, multiple 
eligibility criteria for- different youth programs should be ' 
eliminated in future legislation: there shoJI d be one set of • 
unified; legislatively prescribed eligibility cfiteria*for all 
programs . . . x 

-Specifically, the Network urges consideration of the * 
"following^ - . ; ( ^ 

A. Eligibility Criteria ~ the Network supports these 

v — > T 

eJigibtUtv criteria for youth employment programs: 

• fflfles 14-21 • inclusive. 

• in-£choo:l and out-of-school. youth both qualify. 



Family income not to exceed 100%. of the BLS 
lower-living standard. . < 

Al though practitioners belietfe that income remains 
the best available proxy for determining client ' 
need, up to 20% of funds .available could be used 
at local discretion for- services to target group 
applicants with nor>-income-based barriers to 
employment --' handicapped youth, ex -offenders, 
'single parents, irregular school at tenders and 
dropouts, 'non-Engl ish-speaking youth; etc. 

,B. Allocation .'Formula --Network members urge^the 
development of an accurate and reliable allocation formula as an 
important ingredient of any targeting strategy: . funds should be 
allocated' geographically based on indicators' of youth -need i.e.*, 
youth unemployment rates, youth/adult employment'differential 
rates, etc. . 



III. WHAT .PROGRAM APPROACHES- WORK BEST AND HOW CAN THEY BE IMPROVED 

3 > « 

Practitioners strongly, be! i eve that policy should not- be 
created ; in a vacuum: the lessons, of the past. should be used to' 
influence and guide the'jpol icie^of tomOrro)ju^Progress and 
improvements in youth programming canVmly be achieved by building 
on our collective experience and base of knowledge. One 6f the *' 
clear lessons that emerged from the last four "years of experience'- 
with the" Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
<(YEDPA) .is that the youth population is not homogeneous. 
Consequently,- no single program 'approach will work for all. youth, 
and no single grojjp can or should be' served to the exclusion of 
others. Legislation should support comprehensive program approaches 
based. on the broad developmental needs of young people,' including 
the full range of possible services as determ ined locally. Whtle 
not every youth will need every possible service, it is-clear that 
many youth need a variety of supports, often sequentially arranged., ' 
to reach an acceptable level of employabil ity. Moreover, this 



array of services can be provided by a host of local instttuticms, 
from local "government entities like^fmime sponsors to school^; 
communi ty-ba N s?d agencies and' employers. Whatever legislative 
provisions Emerge, such diversity within the youth population 
must be recognized' and incentives create to foster collaboration 
among insti tutions" at' the local «level. 

Specifically, the Network recommends the following: 

♦ A. Allowable Activities — The Network supports the widest * 
possibl^ rang^of allowable program activities ; these are best 
represented by current YETP provisions. Activi ties .should npt 
be restricted to those currently authorized (i.e., classroom 
training, 'work experience, -OJT, etc.) but should be expanded to 
include basic evocation (particularly for out-of -school youth) 
a nd private^ctor work experience (to be addressed in section ' 
IV of this report). With reduced funding levels a^id a more- - 
performance-based* system, a fresh approach needs to} be tafceri 
toward work experience. Work experience will become more valuable 
'♦and less costly if coupled with remedial education, classroom 
trairiing or OJT. * •? , 

m B. Fostering Institutional Collaboration --^ With a shrinking 
funding pool, local collaboration is becoming increasingly necessary 
to insure that limited resources are 'used as effectively as 
possible . Collaborative arrangements can be created either through 
set-aside requirements or through supplemental incentive funding 
rrangements.. The "22% set-aside" under YETP was a good provision 
and resulted in considerable progress toward improved and strengthened 
relationships among* prime sponsors, schools and community-based 
'Service providers. However, as a one-way funding arrangement it 
lacked the'potency to institutionalize programmatic changes in 
schools or the larger local community. Any future^set-aside 
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provisions should require; two-way participation'-- perhaps ^'mutual * 
^matching" of funds from al.l parties to a collective effort. • 



An alternative leverage mechanism which could potential-ly * . 

be even more effective is i native funding . Under -this arrangement 

local. communities could qualify for national or state supplemental 

funding awards by demonstrating local institutional collaboration 

among various youth serving organizations/ This approacTTwould 

*■ * 
encourage key actorSJjp cast aside* their turf protection in &n k \ 

attempt to achieve a common goal". .jF*- 

7/ *C. Forward Funding Practitioners endorse and strongly 
urge the -adoption of forward funding for employment and training 
programs . Effective partnerships ( particularly with schools and 
private businesses)- require rational advance planning to insure * * 
a comprehensive and cohesive delivery system. Such planning is 
virtually impossible under- current circumstances where funding 
al locaUons.are not announced until the second quarter of the 
fiscal year. Two e year forward funding would increas^ program 
stability, thereby enabling staff to* concentrate more time on 
program management and administration,* the areas of^ the system that 
have ^historically been the weakest/. Practitioners firmly believe 
that thi-^ revision in funding strategy could do more to improve 
.the bflsic operations^ of youth employment ^programs than any othe r 
single change . > » . 

' > * ' ■ > 

IV. HOW CAN PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT BE EXPANDED? 

Local practitioners have found that current requirements 
and restrictions on employment -and training activities discourage 
and limit private sector involvement in their programs. New 
legislation needs to eliminate these .barriers and provide additional 
incentives for both increasing private sector participation and for 
increasing the access of youth to jobs in the business community . 
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future legislative initiatives needto be guided by six general 
propositions that emerge from past practitioner experience: 
a) public/private partnerships are essential to preparing young 
people for employment; b) it is not enough to expect employers, 
to be consumers of a publicly produced product -7 there is an 
equally important role for pri.vate business to play in the "planning" 
and the "production 1 ' processes ;' c) employers fl^mand youth who have 
master^ basic academic and work skills; d)-a prerequisite for 
increased publ-ic/pri vate partnerships is a strategy that reduces 
risks and costs to employers; e) employers are general ly .more 
attracted to programs that are carefully Structured and simple to 1 
understand; and f) the private sector is not monolithic -r the 
incentives, and strategies needed to ent.ice the involvement of 
smal 1 ^employers are different than those needed for large employers. 

A$ practitioners, we endorse an increased role of the business 
community in alT facets of an employment and training system. 
Specific legislative provisions should include the following:' 

* : A. Private sector participation in program" planning , 
is essential and needs tq, be encouraged . 

4 This is particularly true for skill -training programs" and 
.the development of performance standards. Some Private Ifidu^try - 
Council experience and some community college-based vocational 
education advisory arrangements pro-vide instruction' for useful 
private involvement. ' f 

♦ 

B. Administrative provisions and paperwork requirements . 
need to be minimized fend simpl ified '. 

This extends" to all avenues of private sector* involvement 
from TJTC verification *e- OJT cprTt^actual requirements. Simply 
put, we must make it eas-ier .for private firms to participate. \ 
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C Additional incentives are needed for private firms' to 
• par tfci pate directly in employment and training 
programs, thereby increasing job opportunities for 
disadvantaged youth . • • 



.Network members suggest • three specific strategies for opening 
up this system: ( " + 

, . ' . . . '\ . r 

v • High support private training , which' would permit' 
■ ■ a 100% wage subsidy for a limited duration. Indi- 

vidual subsidy reductions could then be negotiated 
' ' to take into account each youth.'s skill acquisition 

and increased productivity levels.' Employers could' 
provide training and be "introduced" to potential 
employees at no out-of-pocket cost. 

r 

• • "Reverse QJT" or pgvate sector "outstationing" 
in which participants are placed at a private 
fc . \ sector worksite but remain on the program's 
payroll for a limited period —perhaps up to 
90 days. This approach ft would afford'the employer 
an opportunity 'to observe a youth prior to making 
% a ^ commitment^ to an OJT position or a permanent 
* hire- This woulcl remove additional dis-incentives 

to employers as well since during this "tryout" 
period employers would not be liable for fringe 
benefits, workmen's compensation, unemployment 
insurance, etc. v 



, Neither of , these e strategis^ is intended to give an unfair 
advantage to private businesses they are designed to attract ; 
private employers and give them the opportunity -to observe a 
potential member of thfeir workforce without complicated contractual 
relationships or undue risk. 

The third strategy is: 



•Broadened eligibility for Targeted Jobs Tax Credits 
* (TJTC) to all youth who meet the eligibility 5 
requirements for participation in employment and 
training programs, * > . . 
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V.' WHAT ARE THE GOALS OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS AND HOW CAN 
. THEY BE MEASURED? * ' 



* Iri order to be most>effective, practitioners" Relieve that 
new legislation ntost embrace a developmental appro^dh to youth 



prograbrojng whi'oh intervenes with youth as early as nesessary, 



serves thoto as- long as appropriate, and prepares them for career- 
related employment or; future education . Simple placement in a 
short-term job in the secondary labor iprket i si not appropriate 
for many youth, who need instead to develop competencies needed^- 
for more stable employment' and long-term economic self-sufficiency. 
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A^ performance-based management systefti, can, be a useful 'tool 
provided that the standard? do not encourage working with easier 



to-serve youth at the 'expense of the most disadvantaged . Different 



target groups cannot be held to uniform cost efficiency levels . 
Performance standards need to be adjusted to provide equal incentives 
to serve the most Competitively disadvantaged target groups which 
require program services even if they are more difficult, require' 
longer periods cff intervention; or show relatively less immediate 
payoff. The Network supports the following approach to .goal's §n<i 
•measures for ytfuth and employment programs: 

'A. Goals . ' . • » . . 

« 

• The apals of youth programs should be different r 
. fronj..the goals of adult programs anch should 
> focus on .the .development : of competencies in some 
combination of the following arStas: basic and 
academicskrlls, work maturity skills, pre-employ-. 

- ment skiMs and occupational skills/ \ * 

• Youth wW achieve competencies ahead of — • 
schedule should be rewarded in some faslrionj 
througj/a bonus arrangement, higher stipend or 
wage /or faster "graduation." Program operators 
^ ee d t.o have positive reinforcement tools at * 
their- disposal as well as "the threat, of sanctions,. 
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• The possibility-of performance- based incentives " 
,to reward programs whicfcmeet or surpass- establ ished 

• program goals should be explored ^again. 



B. .Performance -Measure 



• N. 



• Performance standards for youth programs need to' " 
measure, success according to the long-term *• ' 

•' achievement of the above goals, ook by overly 
a simple short-te,rm measures' such as immediate job 
placement. Some interim measures are appropriate 
for tracking 'progress school -retention or ' 
> return, graduating from one step in V sequence of 4 
services to anotHer, and the achievement: of specific 
competencies. Only a very few perfprjpance " 

, . standards, can be established nationally: most 
should be left to local discretion. * ' * 

'*.«'" . ■> ' 

• Employers- should be involved in th'i^e termination 

arncularly in 



of local performance standards, par, 
Vthe f area of skill training programs, 

I National performance standards 'for program out- 
comes should be as simple as, possible and serve 
as a means to an er)d,.>ot-as ends' .'in themselves! 
►These standards nefed tb .be* quajitif fabl e andShould 
be keyed to agreed-upon outcomes-. (N..B., Network 
members have -prepared a separate brief report * r 
which treats this issue in more depth.) . * 



VI. WHAT POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE,^ RUCTDRES' SHOOED BE DEVELOPED 



Network members considered the- Various service delivery • 
structures that have been proposed over the past several months, ■ 
including a)^ the. improvement of a system empowering local political 
Jurisdictions; b) the Creation of labor market areas to te .overseen 
by private sector councils; and c) developing jstate-dominated" 
systems responsible^ for implementing non-categorical bloc grants. 
These service, delivery options were considered in the coniext of 
"attempting to de^rmifle wnich' system would best represent the 
interests of disa^/antaged young people while at the' same time 



incorporating the recommendations previously discussed. 

As/practition6rs ^representing school systems, ^me/sponsors , 
community agencies and employers, we believe that a system which 
improves" a-local political jurisdiction's ability to plan and * j 
preside services to youth' is the best system .* Local control of, j 
employment and training programs (planned and operated in response 
to the demanjds of the local labor market, the capacities ofJocal 
institutions, and the needs -of the # local youth population) is one ' 
of the most important principles fhat must be embodied Mn future 
employment and training legislation. To" that end, we strongly 
believe that the interests of young people will be-best served, by 
improving, strengthening* and upgrading the current locally-based 
system' rather than dismantling this system and replacing it with 
a**new and unprovav^jne. Incorporating^ the recommendations' specified 
infthis paper 'into a new law would provide the current system with 

r the -stability it desperately need,s.- « * % 



, AJocally-based and -administered system is also supported 
by practi tioners**for its greater likelihood of accountability, re- 
sponsiveness, a.nd ability to mobilize other local resources. Local 
• gpvernments can more readily be held accountable, both financially 
and pol,i ticaTly , for their actions in the 'administration of. • 

ft employment and training programs . Regional labor market boards . 
or other non-governmental structures would, we ffar, have little 
direct accountability for their actions. Local elected officials' 
-'need to be morje immediately responsive to the>expressed needs 
of theift tommuni ty . 'No other level of government, state or federal, 
is in a position to be more responsive. Thus the capacity for the 
mobini\za^ftn and coordination of local resources and governance 
structures argues strongly .for the cbntinued us-e of the current 
delivery system of local, county and state governments. We* are 

^ especially convinced that th£ likelihood of useful 'coNvaboratipj^ 
among school s v , community agencies and local governments is fiiuch 
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greater with a local JjJ- based '.system. If the historical "pattern 
of "stop-start," ]Ifreeze-spend," and "eleventh hour" decision- ' 
making can give way to a period of -stable funding and programming, 
increased funding stability, by itself, would dramatically improve x 
program effectiveness . , " 

y Refining and strengthening a - locally- based, system does 
not mean that there shQulcUno"t-be an increased rple 'for states 
and private employers. Quite the contrary. We have already ' 
suggested ways'- to help solidify public/private partnerships and 
establish additional incentives for -private *s-6ctop participation. , • 
Yet acother means would be through the creation of a" simple , un-ifie d 
local planning council with majority representation from the 
, private sector . Such a consolidated council would replace the 
plethora of councils that have existed in the past/ The balance 
of council membership would resemble the best of .current Private 
Industry Councils by including schools, community organizations, 
organized labor and'\the client population. To insurVthat the 
needs and interests of youth are advanced we. would support the 
establishment of a~ functioning Youth Subcommittee within the 
broader consolidated council. ' 



— There are a number .of useful and constructive roles tfiat* 
states could perform, under this system. -States who were not' 
themselves operating entities could servein a ccJordi native and 
monitoring capaci ty^and even become responsible for the awarding 
of supplemental incentive grants to encourage institutional 
collaboration, especially between local governments and their 
school systems, including vocaYional education. The state could 
develop- an effective leveraging mechanism for fostering^the 
collaboration thaVis so often sought but so rarely achieved. 
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* ^ VII, ' ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ' • * 

h * * # r ' 

f Several suggestions emerged in single Forum meetings or 

from comments on a draft of this report which deserve mention. • 

^Becaus-e they were either suggested in writing- or in only one / 

or two Forums, most did not enjoy enough discussion- to constitute' 

"consensus" recommendations, though they might have, g*ven more 

V • ~ debate. A few follow. r „ 

Regarding targeting and ,el i^i bi 1 i ty: 1 

* % It is too easy to forget rural populations 

when confronted with the Sheer numbers and- proportion 
of djsadvan'taged urban youth. ' , Eligibility and 
" targeting approaches need to take rural populations 

into a ccount; . • 

|. — - 

■ • . States or local jurisdictions might 'be allowed to 

propose an alternative eligibility standard based J 
on local conditions , which could be approved by the 
Secretary of Labor. Any national incdme standard 
ignores local variations in economic conditions * 
(e.g.^such disparate factors as Detroit's 
« economic condition and Alaska's higher relative 

poverty index due to costs of living). 

Regarding programs, service deliverers and planning pfocesses: 

• If education legislation cannot be dire'ctly 
dovetailedyet^ it should be soon . Basic 
skills instruction needs to be improved in high* 
school through remediation and the development 

. . ' of alternative programs; and 

^ • unless we are to. continue to put band-aids on * 
major wounds, basic skills instruction needs to 
be improved at an earlier age than that envisioned 
* by employment programs ; 

• p6st-sScondary institutions, especially community 
N * colleges, should fre specifically included in 

national legislation and in Vocal service delivery- 

• plans as potential providers of education and 
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skills training services.' * \ 

Stipends for participation in training programs 
should be al lowed , but neither mandated -nor 
eliminated. Some lower-cost programs could ^ 
be developed without stipends^other program' > 
approaches require stipends for certain segments 
of the population. '*« ' * . 

Direct participation of youtjuin program* pi annvng 



and management should be eoc^j/raged , and not. 
# limited to token Membership on planning cbunCrts 

Regarding delivery systems options: 



V 



Summary 



• Several representatives of more rural^tattefe 
argued for establishment of p minimum allocation K 
to«each statt", rega rdles s of population;, . > 

, . * ^ " ' 

• , While, general consensus was achieved regarding 

^ local service delivery, a ntimber of practitioners 
" urged thfrt a rigorous evaluation/accountability 
^ procedure be established regardless of the actual f 
delivery system adopted . Both programmatic and 
political realities demand that the System be 
able to document its accomplishments'. Practitioners 
can help devise such a system. 

L f . - ■ ' 
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The Youth Policy Forums have demonstrated that practitioners 
can contribute, effectively to* the development of future employment 
and training policies. * < • * v 

x Tha members of the National .Youth PracitioWsN Network * : 
believe that this front-line experience, £ombine#^;ffch uo-to-date • 
information, can improve not £mly the making of policX^Jftut also 
its link*to real implementation. As program operators, 'local *N 
people will eventually be charged with the^sponsibility for 
carrying out the provisions, and regulations of any new statute. 
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Practitioners are concerned primarily that the new legislation 
enable them to carry out .their jobs as effectively as possible 
without unnecessary barriers or obstacles so 'that the lives Qf 
the youth they serve £an be fillecKwith the hope and promise 
of a, better tomQrrow. 

-* * 
'We welcome additional bpporttrhi ties to provide input 
into the design' of future youth policy. We believe thai an^ 
ongoing and continous dialogue between those charged with making 
national policy and those charged with operating local progr^jns 
- is Vita^l if we are to -achieve the goal of 'better youth education 
and employment programs throughout the country and in each of 
our communities.. 

i 
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APPENDIX 



• Sample Pojicy Forum agenda- r 

• List of Forum participant^ 

• Background Notes' on Youth Unemployment 
t Network Background Notes 

• Questions and Answers on Youth Practitioners' 1 Network- 
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SAMPLE' 



YOUTH PRACTITIONERS' NETWORK 



YOUTH' POLICY., FOR UM 

REGION X - SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
December 10, 1981 

Hosted by: The Center for Pubiic Service, 'Brandeis University 

. at 

, . The Battel.le Institute . 



> . * 

8:30- 9:00 Registration. . 

i 

"9:00- 9:15 Context and Purpose of Meeting . 

'9:15-10:15 ' Introductions • » 

10:15-10:30 ' Coffee Break 

© * « 

10:30-11:30 .Who should be served by youth employment 

programs? • ' • 

♦ . 

11:30-12:30 Are there new'training and education methods 

which might produce significant improvements in 
, » the next few years? 

12:30- 2^00. Lunch 

2:00- 3:00 ' How involved is the private sector in youth ' 
programs?- » 

' 3-00- '3:15 Break 

* * * , 

f 3:15- 4:15 What should be thecals; of youth programs 

p and how should they' be measured? 

4:15- 5:00 Closure/Next Steps 

5:00- 6:00 Reception . */• \- 

*6:O0 Adjourn , 

t • " • ' • : 
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THE CENTER FOR PUBLIC SERVICE ' ' 
The Heller Graduate School, Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts 02254, Tel. (617)647-2114, Tel. (800)343-4705 



YOUTH PRACTITIONERS 1 NETWORK 



YOUTH POLICY FORUM 
Region I 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
October 30, 1981 



PARTICIPANTS 



Dr. Daniel Burke 9 
SCATE Program 

Youth Training and Employment 
Hampden District Regional Skills 

Center 
140 WiJbraham Ave.. 
. Springfield* I4A 01109 ! 



Ms^ Pamela Burns 
Office of Congressman Jeffords 
1040 Longworth House Building 
Congressional Office Building 
Washington* DC 20515 



Mr. Don Campbell * 

New Environments for Women 

294 Washington St. , 

Room 305 J 

Boston, MA 0210^ 



Mr. James Caradonio 
Humphrey Occupational Center 
Boston Publ ic Schools 
75 New Dudley St. 
Roxbury, MA 02119 



Ms. Susan' Curnan 
§mokey House Project 
P.O. Box 292 
fonby, VT 05739 . 



6. Mr. James D^rr 

Boston Private Industry Council 
15 Congress St. 
BostoTi, MA 02119 




Mr. Ralph Dawkins 
• Director of Affirmative .Action 
Shawmut Bank of Boston 
One Federal *St. ' - 
Boston, MA 02111 



8. 

\ 



Mr. John FVtzsimmons 
Youth Coordinator 
Cumberland County CETA 
P.O. Box 8048 
Portland, ME - 10404 
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'9. Ms. Jane Leung 

"Working Alternatives for 
Youth 

Boston Chinese: YES 
.199 Harrison Ave. 
Boston, -MA 02111 



15. Ms. Laurie Saunders 

New Environments for Women 
294 Washington St. 
Room 305 

Boston, MA ,02108^ 



10 v Ms. Christine McCarthy 
v Director # * 

Brjdges Project - 
Roxbury Community College 
424 Dudley St. " 
, • Room 408 B 

Rdxbury^MA 02119 



11 . Mr. Robert Neveu * 
■ ' SCATE Program - 

Yquth Training and Employment 
Hampden District Regional Skills 
^Center 
* , 140 Wilbraham Ave/ 
-Springfield, MA 01109 



12. Mr. Richard Park 
* ^Superintendent of Schools 

Burlington Public Schools 
' 14 S. Williams St. 

Burlington, VT 05495 



13'. Ms. Stephanie Powers 
The Meeting Place 
P.O. -Box 668 

% * Amherst, NH " 03031 



14. Mr. Harvey Pressman 
TEE* 

« 286 Congress St. 
• Boston, MA . 02210 



16. Ms, Sa^fly Seymour 
Manpower Development 
Specialist % 
ETA Dept. of Laboi* 
601 D Street, N.W; ^ s 
1 Washington, DC 20213. 



17. Mr. George Smith 1 . 

Penobscot- Consortium Employment 
& Training 
- 377 Main Ave. . 
Bangor, ME 04401 



18. Mr. Justin Smith 

Maine State Employment & 

Training Council 
283 State St. 
Augusta, ME 04333 



19. Mr. Samuel E. Turner 

Affirmative Action/Employee 

Relations Officer 
State Street Bank & Trust Co, 
Box 351 . v 
- Boston, MA 02101 



20. Ms. Carol Spitzer 

National Alliance of Business 
90 High- St. 
SiKfe 500 

Boston* MA .02110 
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.YOUTH PRACTITIONERS' NETWORK 

YOUTH POLICY FORUM 
Region II 
New York City' 
December 2, 1981 



PARTICIPANTS 



Mr. Nick Barra • 
.Dept. of Labor ETA 
1515 Broadway 
Room 3635 ' 
New York, NY* 10036 



.Mr. VTnce Cama , 
'Director of Social Research 
Syracuse Research Corp. 
Merrill -Lane ; - 

Syracuse, NY 13210 * „ 



Ms. Marie Cesarini 

New York Urban .Coalition 

1515 Broadway 

New York,. NY 10036 



,Mr. Dick'Desrochers 
NY State Division of Youth 
^Youth Employment Unit 
84 Holland Ave. 
Albany NY 12208 



•8. 



Mr. Ken Diaz 

Manager of Special Employment 
Programs 

,Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration 
Corp. 

-1368 Fulton St. -- Room 304 ' 
Brooklyn, NY 11-216 



Mr. Bruce Dollar 

National Commission of Resources 

for Youth 
36 W. 44th St. 
New Yo*>k, NY' 10036 



Ms. SI ivy Edmond' 

230 W. 55th 

Apt. 10-G , k 

New York, NY 10019 * 

(Equitable Life Insurance Co.) 



.Ms. Regina Fredrickson 
, Consolidated Edison 
4 Irving Place 
New Yorj<, ,NY 10003 
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9. Mr. Lynn Gray,' Jr. * 
•New York Urban Coalition 
1 5.1 5 Broadway • » , 
New York, NY 10036 . 



15. Mr. Herman fJcott 
, Office of Youth Programs 
" U.S. Dept. of Labor 

601 "D" St., NW V 
f Washington, -20213 



10. 



11. 



12. 



-Mr-. Richard Laiey 

Consultant 

137- West 8,8th St.' 

New York, NY 10024 



Mr. .Mel Mungin 

Director, of Youth Programs 

New York City PIC 

19 Rector St. ' 

New York, ,NY - 10006 



Mr. Jeff Newman 
Executive Director 
National Child- Labor 
'1501 Broadway—Suite 
New York, NY 10036 



13. Mr. Jay ; Ostrower 
§0 Mapleton St. 
. BVighton, MA 02135 



14. Ms. Henrietta- Schi lit 
Editor, You & Youth 
• 44 East 23rd St. 
New York, NY 1D010 



Committee. 

mi 



16'.' -Ms. Virginia Thompson 
Director 
■ Cooperative Education Program 

■Queens College 
, Flushing, NY 11367 



17. Mr. Mike Tierney 

Deputy Director . . 
Program/Grant Management 
Room 225— City Hall 
Syracuse, NY 13202 



18. Ms. Krfstine Tomesch 
Supervisor, .Youth Unit 
■ Morris County ETA 
, 3 Schuyler Place 
Morristown, NJ 07960 



19. Mr. Harry Wheel ef 
Director/MOET 
920 Broad St. 
Newark, NJ 07102 



20. Ms. Cynthia Wn'lson " 
NY Board of Education 
YETP Program 
198 Forsyth St. 
New York, NY- 10002 
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YOUTH PRACTITIONERS" NETWORK 



YOUtH POLICY FORUM 
. Region III 
Washington, D.C. 
November 5, 1981 



PARTICIPANTS 



Mr'. Elvin Adams 
Director 

Vocational Education 
York County * Public Schools 
P.O. Box 451 

Yorktown,.VA 23490 ^ 



Ms: Jean Burrell 
Operations Manager 
Erie County Department of 
Employment and Training 
1215 6D Baldwin Bldg. 
Erie, PA 16501 



Ms. Joan Anderson 
U.S. Dept. of Labor - 
Room -6000 
601 "D" St.,,f|.W. 
•Washington, DC 20213 



3. Ms. Muriel Berkeley 
. Gre.ater Baltimore -Committee 
. Suite 900 
2 Hopkins Plaza ' ♦ 
Baltimore, MD 2J201 



Mr. Charlie Carr 
Manager, of Youth^Di vision- 
Office of Employment & Training 
.1234 Market St., 3rd Floor - 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

Mr. Steve Chantry\ 
Vocational Education Dept. ' 
Newport News School System 
12465 Warwick Blvd. 
Newport News, VA 23606 



Dr. Lee Bowen 

.Supervisor of Career Education 
Prince, George's County Public 

Schools 
Upper Marlboro, MD 20870 
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Mr. Paul Clancey 
Director 

Peninsula Office' of Manpower 

Programs 
Box 7489 ■ • . 
Hampton, VA 23666 



10. Mr. William Coyne 
Coordinator 
USDOL/ETA 
■ P.O. Box 8796. 1 ' 
Philadelphia, BA 191331 ' 



11. Ms. Jacqueline Danzberger 
YouthworK, Inc. 
805 15th St., N.W. 
Suite 705 • 

Washington, DC .20005 



15. 1 Mr. Robert dacksort 
f OIC p s of America ■ 
100 w: Coulter St. 
Philadelphia, PA 10144 



16. Ms. Marsha Lawther- / % 
S, Allegheny Consortium • 
• 1506 11th Ave. 
Altoona, PA 16610 

4 T 



M. Mr. Bill Mann 

Peninsula Office of Manpower 

Programs- - • 

P.O. Box 7489 
2017 Cunningham Drive 
Hampton, VA 23666 * 



12. 



Mr. Ron Dfi^otJ-i ■ 
. Youth Employment Training 
f Program 

Allegheny Intermediate Unit 
. JB00-2 Allegheny Center 

Pittsburgh, .PA 15212 



13. 



r 



Mr. Larry pitch 
A.I.M.M. 

701 St." Paul St. 
Baltimore MD ■ 21202 



18. - Ms. Ruth McClain " . 
Director 
Youth Programs 
National FootbaUY'eague 
Player's Association 
130a- Connecticut Ave., N« 
Washington, DC 20036 



'19. Mr, Fred. Monaco - ' 
Projects -Coordinator 
' PittsburgtTRubl'ic Schools 
635 Ridge Ave.- 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 



14. Ms. Linda Harris" s 
Mayor's Office of Manpower 

Resources 
701 St. Paul St. — ' Suite 500 
Baltimore, MD ■ 21202 ** 



20. Mr. Ken Price - 

Program Consultant 
9323 Ocala St. 
Silver Springs, MD 



20901 
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21 . Ms. Carol Rice.. 
« Department of Recreation ' 

City of Philadelphia 
. 823 City Ha,ll Annex 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

22. Mr: James Rowfey , , 
Deputy Director/Operations 
Office of Employment & t ^ 

Training ' • 

City' of Philadelphia 
s Philadelphia, PA , 19*107* 



•23. Ms. Brenda Shelley 

Publ ic Affairs ^Manager 
Commercial Credit 
300' St. faul 's St. 
Baltimore, MD 21202 



1 , 

24. Ms., N. Paulette Smith 
'•„ t U.S'. Dept of Labor 
Room 6000 
601 D St. ,,N.W. 
Washington', DC 20213 



i ^ ♦ - J . 

25. Mr. Carl Wheeler 

Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources 
.70"r-St. Paul St«,--Suite 300 
Baltimore, MD 21202 



26. Mr. Robert Litmah 
U.'Sf. .Qept. of Labor 
Room- 6000 
601 D St., N.W. 
Washington, DC; 20213 
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YOUTH PRACTITIONERS' NETWORK 



YOUTH POLICY FORUM 

Region IV 
Atlanta, Georgia i 
December 4, 1981 * 



PARTICIPANTS 



Ms. Carlette Black 

Greater Columbia Community Relations 

Council 
Chamber of Commerce ^ 
1308 Laurel St. 
Columbia, SC 29201 



Mr. Troy Elder 

Georgia Dept. of Education/ 

Public Instruction' 
Atlanta, GA 30312 K 



f Ms. Jessie Byrd 
CETA Planner State of South 

Carolina 
1800 St. Julian Place * 
Columbia, SC 29204 



.Mr. Ed Dement 
,MDC, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2226 

Cfiapel Hill, NC 27514 



Mr. Bernard Fletcher 

Middle Georgia Consortium, Inc, 

761 Poplar Street 

Macon, Georgia 31208 



Ms. Laval le" Fitch , , 
Director. of Community Affairs 
Jobs for American Graduates . 
3041 Getwell— Suite 209 
Memphis, TN 38118 



Col . John R. -Edward # » ■ 
Deputy ExecutiveJJi rector 
Youtb Serv1c«-05A 
314 $1 Goodlett 
, Memphis, ,38118 



Mr, BCfrnesf Graham 
Director 

CETA/ES Youth Program 
c/o Employment Security Program 
P.O. Box 16287' • 
Greensboro, NC K 27406 
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Ms. .Dale Graham 
Dean of Academic-Studies 
Thomas County-Community College 
Mi 11 pond at Pinetree Blvd. 
Thomasville-, GA 31792 



15/ Mr. Chuck Middlebrooks 

Associate Director - CETA Division 
1800 .St. Julian Place 
Columbia, SC 29204 



10. Mr. Steve Halliburton 
Division Director 
Governor's Office Job Development. 

& Trai-ning ' 
P.O. Box 22808 ' 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 



11. Mr. Gary*iHenderson 
Di rector -v": 

Yoath Career Development Project 
Urban League— Suite 405 
102 W. 4th St. 
W.instori-Salem, NC 27102 ' 



12. Ms. Edith Hurst 

CETA Programs Coordinator ! 
Macon Program for Progress, Inc>. 
P.O. Box 688 • 
• Franklin, NC 28734 



16. Mr.. Cory Mimbs 

Manpower Training Center 

917 N.W. 1st St. 

Ff. ,. Lauderdale, FL 33311 



-17. 



18. 



19. 



13. * Mr. Sam Lubih 

Regional Youth Coordinator 
' USDOL/ETA 
Room 405 

1371 Peach St., NW 
Atlanta, GA 30309 



14. Ms. 01 lie McAllister 

CETA Coordinator \ 
Beaufort- Jasper Community. 
Action Agency 
• - P.O. 8ox 1345 

Beaufort, SC 29902 



Vt 



Ms. Susan Nealen 
R< & D ( Supervisor 
Broward Employment & Training 
• Administration 
330 N. Andrews Ave. 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301 



H. James Owen 

Vice President for Program Services 
North Carolina State Dept. of 

Community Colleges 
Executive Building 
Raleigh, NC 27611 



Ms. Joan Satterwhite a 
CYEP ' 

'P.O. Box 18009 • 
Pensacola, FL • 32598 



L 



Ms. Carolyn Richard 
Youth Coordinator 
Gulf Coast ETA 
P.O. Box 4233 

Gulf port, Mississippi, 39501* 



ERIC 
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YOUTH PRACTITIONERS 1 NETWORK 



YOUTH POLICY FORUM 

^ Region V 
.Chicago, Illinois 
November 10, 1981 



PARTICIPANTS 



Mr. Charles Altman 
Bureau of Employment & 

Joining 
Michigan Dept. of Labor 
7150 Harris Drive ' 
Box 30015 

Lansing, MI 48909 



I 



Ms. Fern Cooper 
Director — 
Chicago Boy's Club 
Graphic Acts Project 
4554 N. Broadway 
Chicago, IL , 60640- 



Ms. Judy Beerbaumv 
Program Coordinator 
Dropout Prevention Program 
Fond DuLac School District 
382 linden Street 
Fond DuLac, WI 54935 



\ 



r Mr. Richard Bernard 
'Harrison,Cdunty YETP 
-223 E. Chestnut 
Corydon, IN 47112 



^ 



Mr. Lawrence Duda 
Cleveland Publ ic. Schools 
Comprehensive Youth Services 

Program 
10600 Quincy Ave. 
Cleveland, OlT 44106 



Ms. Joleen Durken 

CETA-Education Linkage Unit 

Dept. of Education 

7th Floor, Capjtal Square Bldg 

550 Cedar 1 ■ 

St. Paul, MN 55101 \ 
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4. Ms. Beverly Broestl 
* Director 

Montgomery-Preble Youth 

Employment Program' 
1830 Harshman Rd. ' . . * 
Dayton, OH ^5424 
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Ms. Kiyoko Fiedler-Nielsen 
Urban League of Racine & 

Kenosha' 
718 Memorial Drive 
Racine, WI 53404 
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Mr. Lewis Gibert 
Regional Youth Coordinator 
IT.S. Defet. of Labor/ ETA 
2$0 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IL 60604 



10. Mr, David Konkol 
Planning Analyst 
Governor's Employment & 

, Training Off iqe. 
30 West Mifflen St. 
Madison, WI 53703 



o 

15. Mr. .George Penn 

. Citizens Committee on Youth 
2147 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH 45124 



16, Ms, Sharpn Sellie % 

Youth Programs Coordinator 
Ramsey County CETA 
2100 E. 11th St, 
St, Paul,.!# 55109 



11. Ms. Mercedes Mallette 
Advocacy Director 
Youth Network ff&uncil- 
1123 W. Washington 
Chicago, IL ' 60607 



17, Mr, George Stevenson 
Regional Manager ^ 
Chrysler Learning Inc., 
1200 E, McNichols St, 
Highland Par^k,- MI 48203 



12. 



13. 



Mr, Edward McGee 
Director . 

Manpower & Work Training 

Programs w * 
Dayton Public Schools 
348 W, 1st St. 
Dayton, OH 4540(2 



Alari Moore, PhrD, 
Experience Education 
401 Reed St, 
Red Oak, I A 51566 



/ 



14. 



Mr, Robert' C, Munns ^ 
Assistant to the Project 

Director 
Center for Youth Employment & 

Training 
'615 S, Chatsworth 
St, Paul, MN 55102 



18, Mc. Thomas Taylor 

YMCA of 'Metropol i tan-Mi nneapol is 
3335 Blaisdell Ave, 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 



4 

19. 



Ms, Mai lie Terry 
Youth Coordinator 
Gary Manpower 
900 Madison ' * 
Gary, IN 46402 



20. Ms. Joyce Walker 

Office of Statewide CETA 

Coordination 
Dept, of Economic Security 
690 American Center Bldg, 
150 E. -Kellogg Blvd, 
St, Paul, MN 55101 
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21, 



Ms. Phyllis Williams-Wallace 
Division of Employment in - 

Program Development 
YMCA-of £he USA 

101 N. Wacker Drive, Suite 1400 
Chicago, IL 60606 



22. Mr. Daniel WiUrout 

WECEP- Consultant' 
;,■ , Dept. of Public Instruction 
545 West D.aytori 
Madison, WI ' 53703 



, * 

23! Mr /Byron Schneider 
State director of 4-H 
Coffey Hall 
' Uaiversity of Minnesota • 

, -~S£. Paul, MN 55108 ^ 



0 
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YOUTH PRACTITIONERS' NETWORK 



>■ 

«' ■> ' ' 

( YOUTH POLICY FORuV 
^ ' Region VI • 

Dallas, Texas 
December 1 v 1 981 ' 



PARTICIPANTS 



Web Allan 

Prime CETA of Dallas ' 
Office of Human Development 
2014 Main St., Rm c 506 
Dallas, TX 75201' . 



,5. Ms. Martha Dawson 

Youth Coordinator • ' 
Trl-County Employment .& 

Training Authority 
718 E. 36th St., North 
■Tulsa, OK 74106 - - 



Ms. Brenda Barbera 
Project Director _ 
Tulsa' Urban League 
Youth Employment Program 
240 E. Apache 
Tulsa, OK 74106 



Mr ; Bi4J Everett 
Highway 190 West' 
P.O.. Box 108 
Centra-! Texas College 
Killeen, TX 76541 



3* 



4. 



Mr. Udor Broussard , 
.CETA Assistant Director 
106 Colonial' Drive 
Lafayette, Louisiana ,, 70506 



Mr. Jay 'Czar 
OCETA 

1500 Walters, SE 
Albuquerque,' jW 



87102 



7* Mr5ca rlos Gonzales 
1 State Supervisor % 

CETA for Vocational Educatio 
State Education' Building •> 
Santa Fe, NM ,87502 ' * * 



Mr. Charles Gulley 
Human Services Consultant 
Office of, Human Development 
20,14 Main St., Rm 506 
'Dallas, TX ' 75201 



~1 



Mr. Jack temper . 16. Mr. .Jose Villareal 

Staff Coordinator-Federal Programs ' , SER - Jobs for Progress of the 

Albuquerque Public Schools Texas Gulf Coast, Inc.' 

P,0. Box 25704 * 627 W\ 19th St. . 

Albuquerque, NM 87125 ' ^ • Houston, TX 77008 



10. ■ Mr. Larry Pitcher 
Actirig Directo'r 1 
Employment & Training 
4523 Plank Rd. 
Baton Rouge,' LA . 70825 



11. Mr. Eloy Rodriguez ' ' \ 

. 'USDOL/ET/T^ . \ 

' Room 317 ' ' 1 ' „ f 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg.' - ' " \. 

Dallas, TX 75202 ' 



12. Mr. James Smi-th 
USDOL/ETA 
, Room 317 
555 Griffin Sq. Bldg . 
Dallas, TX 75202 



13. Mr. Col lis Temple* 

Mayor's Council on Youth Opportunities 
P.O. Box 1471 *"> 
Baton Rouge, LA 70821 



• f4. Mr. ike Tennyson - 

Central Texas Manpower 

Consortium 
103 North Bell 

" f "Hamilton, TX - 76531 



15. Mr. Mike Torrez ' v 
Dept.: of Human Services 
'P.O.' .Box 1293 x 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 
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YOUTH PRACTITIONERS' NETWORK 



YOUTH POLICY, FORUM 

Region VIII*. 
Denver, Colorado ' 
October 27/ 1981 



PARTICIPANTS 



Ms., Sylvia L. Beville 

Youth Planning Committee Member 

Botllder County 

1033 E. Moorhead "Circle 

Boulder, CO 80303 - ' ' 



Ms. Martha Hatch . . 

c/o Rich Kjnnison 
. Boulder City CETA 
: 2750 Spruce.' 

Boulder, CO '80302 



Ms. Sandy Goldnian 
Regional Youth Coordinator 

<usd\ltIta 

Federal Office Building 
196V Stout St. - ' 
Denver, CO 80294 • 



Mr. J.D. Johnson 

Administrator 

E & T-' Administration 

Sal-t Lake County 

254 W. 400 South 

Salt Lake City, UT ' 841 



Ms. Teri Gray > > '. 

Project Off icer/Joath Program 

E &■ T Administration 

Salt Lake /County ;. 

254 W, 4£0 Souty" 

Salt L3l<e City, W 84101 : 



6. Mr: Rich Kinnison 
> Youth "Coordinator , 
Boulder City CETA, 
2750 Spruce St. 
Boulder, CO 80302 



Pige 2 



Pat Latham 

Youth Program 

Utah Technical College 

431 S. 600 East 

Salt Lake City, UT 84102 



13. Ms. Barbara Stiltner 
Boulder Valley" School-s 
1500 Knox Dr. 
Boulder, CO 80302 



9, 



Mr. Mark Neujahr 
Director 

Lakewood Youth Services 
850 Parfet 

Lakewood, CO 80215 



Ms. Ann& Pena 
Coordinator 

Career Employ. Explor. Program 
Denver Publ ic' Schools I 
900 Grant St. ' / • 

Denver, CO 80203 



14. Mr. Pete Tierney 
Jefferson County CETA 
9277 W. Alameda 
Suite 100 

Lakewood, CO • 8Q226 

< 

15. Mr. Jeff Wein" 
Administrator 
Denver Employment and 

Training 
1440 Fox St. 
Denver, CO '80204 



10. Dr. Maury Ransom 

* Pikes Peak Community ? College 
5675 S. Academy 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906 



16. Mr. *Jack Winchester 

Director, Youth Employment" 

>. ' 30 Sbuth Nevada - ' ' 

Colorado Springs, CO — 80901 



11 



Mr. Jack Sliemers 
Director 

SE Denver Youth Service 
100 Garfield St. 
Denver, CO 80206 



12. Mr. Jim Schatz 

Colorado Balance of State 
CETA 

1200 Lincoln— Suite '640 
k '« . Denver, CO 80203 



-J 
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YOUTH PRACTITIONERS' NETWORK 



YOUTH POLICY FORUM _ 

Region IX 
Inglewood, -California, 
. November 24 ,~ 1981 



PARTICIPANTS' 



Ms. Rae Amy 
KtET 

940 f Sunset Blvd.' 
Los Afcgeles, CA . 90027 



?Jan Half 

Industry Education Council 
of California . 
* 1575 Ol^Bayshore Highway 

Burl-ingame, Q/l 95010 



Dr. Tom Bogetich ' 
Executive Director - 
California Ach/isofy Council 'on 

Voc. Ed. 
1900 S St. * . 

'Sacramento, CA 9^814 ' 



,,v * 6'.: " Ms. Donna Harmon 

State CETA Director 
State CETA Office 

# ' . 8Q& Capital Mall #77 

* " Sacramento, CA 95814 



Mr. Larry Cooper 
Manager of YoutH Programs,. 
Natiorral Alliance of Business 
450 N. Grand Ave.— G 106 
Los Angeles, CA 90Q12 ' 



J 



7. Mr. Mike Herron <■ 
Executive Directar 
-Head Rest, \m. 
PJk Box 1231 
\}} "H" 'St. ' ■ 
Modesto, GA 95353 



Mr. Gus Guichard . 
Executive Vice Chancellor 
Chancellor's Office 
1238 S St. m « 
Sacramento, CA ' 95814 



, Mr. dClell Hoffman , 
Director ^ 1 

, Regional Occupational Programs' 1 
, Vos Angeles County Schools 

9300 Imperial Highway 
>. Downey, CA 90242 
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Mr. Harry Holmberg 

L.A-. County Superintendent of 

, Schools Office 

CETA Programs t 

9300 E/. .Imperial Highway . 

Downey, CA 90242 



15. Mr. Alan Weisbeng 
' 6720 Manor Crest 
Oakland, CA 94618 




^— r 11 



Ms. Pat Langlin 

Regional .Coordinator on Vocational Education 

State Dept. of Education . 

Suite 1010 ' ' ' ., 16. 

601 W. 5th St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 



r 



Dr. Barbara Lasser 

Southwest Regional Laboratory 

4665 Lampson Ave. 

Los Alpmidcg^CA 90720 



17. 



Mr. Robert Wilson , 
Office of Congressman Hawkins 
936 West Manchester 
Los 'Angeles, CA \?90044 . 



Ms. Martha Lt)pez « >*- 
Employment Development Dept\ 
800 Capitol Matl , . / 
Sacramento, CA j)5833 a 



r 12. Mr. Ruben Pacheco 

County of V^ntufa Employment 

i Training * 
3161 Loma Vista Rd. , 
Ventura, CA' 93004 : 



18, Mr. Hank Weiss \ < 

jjljdustry Educatiofi Council 
m of Cal ifornia > • i 
■ 1575 Old Bayshore-^Suite 201 1 
Burlingame, CA 94010 



•13. Mr. Howard Price 

1320 W. 3rd St. #805 / * 
L.A. Unified School District 
X"Lbs<_Angeles, CA 90017 



ERLC 



14. Mr. Jack Rudd 

Coordinator ' . 
Adult and Vocational Edupation 
Ceres Unified 'School District 
P.O. Box 307 
Ceres, CA 95307 . 
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YOUTH PRACTITIONERS' NETWORK 



YOUTH POLICY FORUM 
Region X * 
Seattle, Washington 
December 10, 1981 



PARTICIPANTS 



Mr. William C. Basl 
Unit Manager 

Employment Security ,Dept. 
Employment & Training Divfsion * 
,1007 S. Washington St. 
Olympia, WA 98504 



Mr. George Dfgrran 
Administrator 

Ada County Employment & /Training 

Program I 
■ 650 Main St. v 
Boise, Idaho 83702* : 



Mr. Robert BTum 
Director * * * 
Competence Based Education 
Northwest Regional Educational 

Labsratory 
30Q SM\ 6th Ave. 
Portland, .Oregon 97204 



Mr, Don Brannam , 
Coordinator of Vocational Education 
Issaquah School District * 
2221 1^. E. 72nd St. ~ t < 
Issaquah, WA v '98027* 



.Ms. Valerie Buonantony 
Spokarfe Consortium • , 
221 N. Wall St. 

.Spokarte, WA -#201 



Mr. ,Greg Druian 

Education & Work Program - 

Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
300 S.W. 6 Mi Ave. ' ' r , ' 

Portland, Oregon. 97204 



Mr. Gary F. Fuller 
Supervisor 0 « 

Youth Employment Services • v 
Office of Adult & Continuing Ed 
Pouch F m 
Juneau, Alaska % 99811 * 



Ms/ Grace Gallegos 

Director, IMAGT', Inc. 

8959 ^.W. Barbour Blvd. 

Portland, OR ' 97219 



Suite 102 
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9. Ms, 



Jeanne Han&on 



Personnel Representative 
Weyerhaeuser Company* 
Box W 6 

Snoqualmie, WA 98063 



16. Mr. Pat Nagle 

Yakima School District 
• 104 N. Fourth Ave. 
Yakima, WA 9&902 



10. 



Ms/* Pat Ranson 

Oept of Employment Security > 
Mail Stop EL-01 f 
1007 S. Washington 
Olympia, WA 98504 



17. Mr. Neal Narigus 
' Director 
Career Development Center 
c/o Washington County Services 

District 
14150 N.W. Science .Park Drive 
Portland, OR 97229 



11 . Ms. laura Holt 
Principal Planner 
Dept. of Employment 
✓ Box 35 . + 
Boise, Idaho 83735 




18. Mr.^John Pendergrass 
Career Education Coordi 
Washington "County ESD 
14150 , N.W. , -Science Park Drive 
Portland, OR 97229 



12. 



la. 



15. 



Mr. jChuck Liehe 

CETA Coordinator 

State Division of Voc. Ed. 

Len ,B. Jordan Bldg. 

Boise, ID -83720 % 



Ms. Carol - Matarazzo 
Portland Public* SvChoo 
•501 N. Dixon 
Portland, OR 97227 



14. 4^Vs . Cathy Mcintosh 

Idaho Dept. of Employment 
P.O. Box 35 V 
Boise, ID 83735 




19. 



20. 



Mr. Al Miller 

Hillsboro Unipn School Qistrict • / ° 
645 E. Lincoln ... < 
HillsborggJ OR 97123 • 4 ' 



Dr. Geri-Plum 
•Coordinator 
Federal Pr 
Independen 

• Boise 
1207 Fort S 
Boise, Idaho 




District of 



02 . 



21. 



Mr. Lol'enzo Poe 
Director' . 
Youth' Career Training 
City -of Portland 
310 Sj4. 4th Ave, 3rd Floor' 
'Portland, OR 97204 

Ms. Phyllis Pulfer 

Executive Director 

Blue Mountain 'Action Council- 

19 ,Eas't Popfar 

Walla Walla_rWA .99362 
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22. Ms: CaroVHichardson 

Organizational Architects; Inc. 
Old Daily World Building 
100 South I, Suite 103 - 
Aberdeen, WA 98520 



•# 4 
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23. Mr. Gordon Roff 

- Seattle Public Schools 

4416 Wallingforcf Ave., -North 
* Seattle, WA 98103' 



24. Mr. Jim Sayer. * 
' Manager,- Education & Training 

Tektronix D'.S. 74-434 

P.O. Box. 500 

Beaverton, OR 97077 



25: Mr. Al Setera 

" State Chairman r 

Ryr*al Student Vocational-' Program 
P..0-. Box'AB ' - • ' *' ' 
• Palmer.^ -Alaska 99645 5 * - 



26. Mr/TJob Taisey \ ' W * <fc* 3 
AETAB Planner *> 
Ida-Ore Regional* PTanftinl) &' 
Development Association 
j P.O.. Box 311 
• Weiser, Idaho 83672 



27. Ms. C.J. Washington - 

Office of the Superintendent of 
v » Publ ic» Instruction . 
7510 Armstrong^St. , S.W. 
Tumwater,- WA A * 98504- 



SO 



NETWORK STEERING COMMITTEE 
2/1/82 



, Bob Blum (X) 
Director. 

The -Northwest Connection 

N.W. Regional Lab 

710 Southwest Second Ave. 

Portland, OR 97204- 
(•503) 248-6800 ' 

Erik Butler • 
• Executive Director 
Center for Public Service . 
Brandeis Univ. - Ford Hall 
Waltham, MA 02254 
(800) 343-4705 

Jessie Byrd (IV) 
CETA Planner 
Sta-te of South Carolina 
1800 St. Jul ian Place 
Columbia, SC 29204 

(803) 758-. 7856 

**Paiil Clancey (LI I) 
Director 

Peninsula Office "of Manpower 
Box 7489 

Hampton, VA 23666 

(804) 838-520$ 



Susan Curnan (I ) 
Director, Smokey House Project 
P.O. Box 292 
Danby„ VT 057^ 
(802f .293-5121 

Jay Czar (VI) ' 
OCETA 

1500 Walters, -SE 
Albuquerque, NM- 87102 . 
(505) 766-4666 

Jacqueline Danzberger (III). ' 

Director. 

Youthwork, In^. 

805 15th St., N'.W. 

Suite 705 

Washington,*'DC 20005 
(202) 347-2900 

Jim'Darr (I) 

Boston Private^ Industry Council 
1 5 Congress St. • . . 

Bosto.n, MA 02119 
(617)" 742-5016 , 



Ed Dement (ivf^- / 
Executive Director 
MDC , Inc. 
P.O. Box 2226 
_ Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 968-4531 

Carlos Garza (VI) 

Chief Engineering Technician 

c/o Turner, Collier and Braden, Inc 

5757 Woodway 

Houston, TX 77019 

(713) 780-4100 

Lynn H. Gray, Jr.. (II) 
Education Coordinator 
New York Urban Coalition 
1515 Broadway ' 4 
■New York, NY - 10016 ' 
(2T2) 92T-3500 

Charles Gulley (VI) 
Humjm Services Consultant 
Office of Human Development 
2014 Main St. , Room 506 . • 
Dallas, TX 752-01 
(214) 670-5207 

Pat Hanson (X)' 
Manager . • 
Youth Prpgrams - Employment 

Security, ~ * 
E & T Division , ^ 
^007 South Washington St. 
Olympian WA 98584 
(206) 75\-5250 

Linda Harris (III) • v 
Manager, Research & Evaluation Unit- 
Mayor's Office of Manpower ' 

Resources ' 
701 Sr. Paul St., - Suite 500 
Bal timore, MD 21202 
(30T) 396-3064 



Mi ke Hebron' (IX) 
Executive Director 
Head Rest, Inc. 
P.0.*Box 1231 " * 
611 "H" St. 
Modesto, CA 95353 
•(209) 526-1440 



-v. 
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Clel.l Hoffman (IX) 
Director 

Regional Occupational Programs 
Los Angeles County Schools 
9300 East' Imperial Highway 
Downey, CA 90242 ' 
(213) 927-3435 . 

Rob Ivry-(II) . * 

Senior Field Associate 
MDRC, Inc. 
3 Park Ave. 

New York, NY 10016 v 
' (212) 532-3200 * 

' Robert Jackson (III) e 

Program Manager 

Division of- S pedal Programs 
' OIu's of America 

108 W. Coulter St. 

Philadelphia, PA 10144 

(215) 849-3010 

Richard Kinnison (VIII) 

Youth Coordinator 

Boulder County Youth Employment 

2750 Spruce St. » .■ * 

Boulder, <0 80302 

(303,) '441 -3944 

Brenda Lee-Walker 
• Research Associate * ^ 

Center for Public Service 
Brandeis Univ., ~ Ford Hall ^ 
Waltham, MA 02254- 
(500) v 343-4705 

Al McMahill 
Associate Director 
Center for Public Service 
Brandeis Univ. - Ford Hall 
Waltham, MA 02254 
(800) 343-4705 



Susan Nealen (IV) 

R&D. Sopervi sor 

Broward Employment & Training 

Administration 
330 N. Andrews Ave. 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301 
(305) 765-4524 ' 



1 



George Penn (V) - 
Deputy Director 
Citizen's Committee on Youth 
2147 Central Ave. * \— 



Cincinnati , OH 
(513) 632-5100 



45214' 



Stephanie Powers (I ) 

Transitional Employment Enterprises 

The Meeting Place 

Box 668 • 

AmheYst, NH 03031 

(603) 673-9239 

• Byron Schneider (V) 
State 4-H Director 
475 Coffey Hall 

St. Paul, Campus/Univ. of Minn. 
St. PauT, MN 55108 
(612) 373-0848 

Luther Seabrook (II) 

Associate" Director for Human Services 

South Bronx Development Office 

1250 Broadway . > 

New York, NY 10001 • 

(212) 868-6354 ' 

Joyce Walker (V) * 
Youth Programs 'Coordinator 
Office of Statewide CETA Coord. 
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YOUTH PRACTITIONERS' NETWORK 



# BACKGROUND NOTES on YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 



How seripus is youtt/ unemployment? 

1 .There are two parts to the answer; how hig is the problem and does 
it matter - that js, does.it have consequences which can or should be 
remedied. In 1954, the unemployment rate for black and white youth was 
the same, less than 10%. In August of 1981, slightly under 50% of- all 
black youths looking for jobs were unable to find them. This was during 
a month of traditionally high employment for youths M Unemployment among 
white youth was over 15% and over' 20% for white youth living in poverty 
areas; 

Youth unemployment for $11 races has increased in the past: 25 years 
despite substantial increases in the number of jobs in our economy, " 
Blaclrrmemployment has sprocketed in the 1970's - a decadex which saw more ^ 
jobs- added to the workforce than any decade in American history . During 
, recessions, black youth lose jobs; during periods of expansion, black 
youth continue to fall behind, 

^ The participation rate lets us place unemployment rates in perspective. 
Since 1954, the number of youths interested in working has increased v 
steadily. Nearly *2/3 ,of all white youth between the ages of 16 and 21 
are now employed, .part or full-time. This percentage has slipped a bit in 
recent years, but remains. much. higher than for minority youth, where only 
a third' of the teenagers are actually working. In other words, only one 
in ,three minority»youths is able to find a job. 

Won't this problem vanish as the workforce grows older? No, First, 
-while the number of teenagers will decline during the 1 980 'V 'because of the 
lower birth rate, the, percentage of teenagers who are black or Hispanic will 
increase* . Tighter labor markets have not in the past .resulted In lower 
unemployment for minority youth. In Dallas" today, for example, unemployment 
in distressed urban neighborhoods 'is- over 20%, even though Dallas has one 
of the tightest labor markets in the country. 

, Second, studies' in recent years have shown that periods of, unemployment 
for teenagers do .translate into reduced oppQrtui#ties later in life. Young 
Women and young blacks Who are isolated from the labor market ddring and 
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after high school earn less money in their late twenties and^Sfperience 
more idle weeks. Youth who work while in school are-more likely to have 
a job when they graduate. It is easier to find a job if you already 
have one.. ' 

.How large.,is the problem? If black, Hispanic and disadvantaged 
white youth were to have an employment rate equal to the overall rate 
for white youth, over 1 ,000*000 jobs would 'be needed. In m£ny urban 
.^centers, an employed youth is an endangered species. In Houston and 
New York City, it has been estimated that more youth are employed 
illegally than -in the conventional job market. 

Is it just an unemployment problem? . 

It is misleadingtQ?discuss youth unemployment in the same dry manner 
we bring to thV4a4xjftiterket misfortunes of adults. Whilelwe argue, that a 
jobless youth is a siphim on the health of the economy, just as an adult js, 
unemployment for youth Ts only a symptom. Issues of unemployment "cannot be 
. readily disentangled- from issues of schooling, crime, poverty, welfare, ' 
and so forth. • • 

- ' ' <■ " ' ( 

A few comparative numbers. In Chicago and New York," half of each year's 

Ninth Graderv^Vj drop out without receiving a diploma. Statistically*, 

..the chances of being unemployed for dropouts is three times the* chance fox * 

graduates. Graduation is nrft enough," of course. Scores on nationwide' * ' ' fa 

achievement tests keep going down. Even though more youth ,*.n«ioha)lly , \ * 

are getting diplomas than ever before, their value hai been w.iped 6ut. 

Major employers, like New York Telephone and United Technologies, Report 

that 90% of their job applicants cannot perform simple reading and ftath 

exercises. « 

* Male minority youths in cities like Chicago and Los Angeles have a 
better than 50% chance of being arrested before the age of 16, nearly a 
100% chance by the age of 20; Prisons are nearly bursting* as crime 
escalates in all parts of the country. The cost of "an average delinquency 
program is about $20,000. per year; the cost of building one prison cell 
is over $100,000. If youth are not in school, not on the job, no/t "involved 

.in our economy and society, where will we find them? - : 

* * • ^ ■ " * ■' 

Over 600,000 teenage girls had babies last year"; nearly the saitfe 
number of youths were reported to have run away from home.' The-Wests' 
of juveniles number in the millions each year. In some areas',,*^ of . the 
crime is committed by unemployed youths. ' \* ; 
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• . The costs behind these statistics are real. Thdy are measured in N 
the* unproductive divers.ibrLof tax dollars to pay for prisons, courts, 
weTTare, hospital £, etc. They are measured' in the loss of productive 
capacity from hundreds of thousands of unskilled, intermittently ■ 
employed people.. . .' n 

Even these* numbers mask, the reality of the problem. The most 
destructive effects, of unemployment are felt in the most poverty-stricken 
sjfctions of the country. But all sections of the country experience a ' 
related phenomenon - the heavy presence of disaffected teenagers:,, idle, 
undisciplined., reau/idant. While it makes sense to focus federal ' efforts 
on areas where all "the problems cpnverge, it is foolish to assume that 
this somehow tackle's the problem. Youth feel unnecessary in 'an 
- increasingly age-fragmented society. 7 " * 

' *■ r 0 . 

v. * v _ 

<r What can be done about it? * 

The starj of an effective approach to youth unemployment has been y 
made in recent years. As of March 1981, about 250,000 youths wer$ en- 
rolled in the youth arograms under Title IV-A of ,CETA. This Summer, 
850,000 youths were enrolled in the CETA-sponsor^d jobs.. About 44,000 
' youth live or study in the *150 Job Corps Centers across the country. -The v 
Job Corps is the most expensive of these programs, but, at $13,000 per 
youth, it is still cheaper than the incarceration. At less than $3,000 
per youth, the YETP programs alone account for 25% of the jobs needed to 
aligtithe unemployment rates of poor youth with those of middle-class youth. 

The cynicism about CETA. should- not extend to the youth program's. Even 
though the mass of 'data gene/ated by recent demonstration efforts eludes 
easy synthesis, several key'points emerge: 

• we now know what-el ements are necessary to run a go$d * 
youth employment and education program; ' 



the school attendance provision of the Entitlements did 
work « kids did go back' to school ; 

' youth want 'to" work even when .offered jobs at less than the 
minimum wW, young people snap them up; ♦ 

the efforts of youth in publicly created programs result in 

real' output - productive contributions which nearly equal their cost^ 

a job, alone, is insufficient'- the 'problem is complex, so the 
solution demands collaboration among employers, schools and % . 
community groups 

the private "Sector will get involved, although, so far, the 
incentives have been modest, poorly marketed, and sometimes 
ill ^conceived. 
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There is a system of local youth employment and education programs * 
which, amid the confusion which marks CETA, has emerged as a potentially, 
effective vehicle for addressing youth needs. Jhe failures of the' 
demonstration programs have been is instructive^ the successes. The * 
result is that we know where improvements shpuld bejpde: in management, 
in employer relations, in skill training, in targeting- To eliminate 
these programs now would be to kill them at ?the precise point when 
they can begin to make a difference. 

Can't market forces be freed to solve this problem? ^ 

» • « # 

Existing youth employment programs cannot bring down v the unemployment 
rate permanently. A simple glance at the' economies of Watts or the South^ 
Bronx should make clear the obstacles. In fact, programs which mainly 
aim for job creation* are pooV ways to help youth. Youth employment program's 
are a form of capital investment - investment in the capacity of tomorrow's 
workers to produce for our society; They will be most effective whem thay# 
jafe coupjefi with improvements in tjie economy, locally and nationally. A ; < 
skilled youth without a job is like a job without skilled applicants. 
, The .equation is -complete when both the terms balance. 6 



It is short-sighted to expect a lower minimum wage to solve 'the ; 
problem. It will help, bUt slightly- Wl?y? First, we already^have a 
sub-mtnimum wage and it is used where it makes sense to the employer . 
Second, in those areas with the highest youth unemployment, we also have 
a sub-minimum, an off-the-record wage, which accounts for a substantial 
share of the wages paid to' youth. Third*, the minimum wage will fall ' 
•anyway, because of inflation. If a lower minimum wage, would suddenly * 
cause investors to overlook the other problems of distressed neighborhoods 
and unskilled workers, then it would suffice* x * - 

*It is aVso Short-sighted t6 adhere religiously to the trkkle-down> 
theory. As noted, poor communities are reiflark^bly inflexible when it 
comes to supply and demand. Things are lousy in good times and\bad. . 
The market works on a broad basis; it doesn't work on Liberty Street in 
Miami or in North Philadelphia. " 

YoDth employment programs are that rare case where social v 
intervention makes economic senses 

■ V 

J ■ ■ : - 

~% September, 1981 
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The Youth .Practitioners Network is a yoluntary organization of 
the people who manage you£h employment programs for local public schools, 
for large and small employers, < for community agencies, and for state and 
local governments. Its purpose is to incr.ea£ethe effectiveness of these 
efforts without increasing their cost. The Network accomplishes this by 

•-finding new ways for practitioners tqhelp'one another .-J through direct 
exchange of information, through, seminars, and through joint. problem- 
solving. We are a type of self-help group, built on the unpaid time • 

'of our membership and motivated by the common desirevto assist youth-* 
to find a .productive .plate in. the world. of work. ~ 

The Network has been in ^existence for over a year. We do nqt aim 
to have a membership -larger than we can serve.. There 1 are nine "regional" 
network. groups, each coordinated by two or thVee practitioners in those 
areas. These groups are entirely independent,, but receive some money - 
and- technfcal assistance from the Center for Public Service at Brandeis 
University. - Brandeis also coordinates the-meetings of the Network's 
National Planning Committee which .meets* Semi -annual ly' and makes all 
policy, decisions. •• 

* » ' •• ' 

*- . Although we are" »ot a political or lobbying group, we recognize " 
that one way Ttfcal practitioners can improve their effectiveness ' is by 
speakingHo the people in Washington -who design the rules and programs 
which affect our actions. Too of ten- these policies are'made for 
"theoretical reasons which lose their cogjncy the "further 'one travels from" 1 
.Washingtan. As James Madison noted, thesryr-Jias a-way of coming unraveled 
when faced with the> complexities of real life. * Network^ members have . 
advoca«ted for greater local control over such programs as CETA, Vocational 
Education, ,and CSA. They have offered. guidance to polict -makers on the 
1 ikel-yimplementation obstacles to ideas' like a lower- yotfth minimum wage 
arid efforts to increase Jhe, private sector's, role. They have encouraged- 
■ reform in school attendance and. child labor laws, reductions in federal 
pafywQrk,' and decategorfzation of federal funds. ♦ • 
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The main tasks of ' tfie Network are not. ^imed at Washington. For 
years the, people who run programs have' complained ^bout the "help" % 
giverlphem by consultants and bureaucrats. The Network is our chance 
to show that the best and the most cost-effective aid can come from ^ 
practitioners themselves. Thus, We, have established technical 
assistance exchanges among Network. members, created 'policy forums^to 
debate new ideas, and launched a practitioners institute which can • 
give members access to, better management techniques. „ , 

The Youth Practitioners Network exists because of the time 
contributed by our members.* It is noi^a static; 4 professional 
organization, but an informal, dynamic alliance of local decision- 
makers. MajoY .continuing funds are provided by -foundations and by 
government. For more information contact AVMcMahill,, Brenda Lee- 
Walker, on. Erik Butler at 800-343-4705. - 4 . c 
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National" Youth Practitioners' Network 



QU ESTIONS & AN SWERS , . 
. 5 . • January 15, 1982 

What is. the National Youth Practitioners' NetwoHs?* * / 



It is an informal, voluntary association . of indi vfdual s who work in 
employment and education programs for £outh. t Helped immensely by a small 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the icfea for' the Network has^grovin 
over the past' two yeajs as, a by-product of meetings held by the Center 
for Public Service, at Brandeis University. The Network- is, not intended 
to be, an advocacy group or^to represent any political point of view. 
It is a*group of professionals seeking waya among themselves to Improve 
both their own effectiveness and the quality* Qf the programs they are, 
responsible for, in their 1 real communi tieV . 



How lar g e is the Networ k? r f V • ' 

Until the Tidewater Conference in December of 1980, the Network re- 
mained a small group' without. any formal organization: In any event, the 
Network will npt become 'a large assdjtiation. Current plans are to limit, 
the national membership to 250^evenly distributed across the country and 
among the major institutions which af fect^youth,: employers^ CETA prime 
sponsors, community agencies, and public schools: 

What was the purpose of t'he Tidewater Conference ? * „ 

' ■» 

Tidewater was pi apnea as. a way to launch.,a more - formal stage of 
, development for. the Network. Other meetings have discussed network issues 
as sidelights to their majn agenda. At Tidewater the Network was the main 
agenda^. It was our goal to \eave Tidewater with a clear consensus on the 
need, structure, anci organization of the Network, a goal we believe was 
substantially achieved. * 

- Who planned Tidewater ? . 9 , 

«* s ^ • 

* #The idea for <fehe Network too K£t reader shape 'after a meeting held 
irr June .of ^1 980 in Keystone, Colorado Arr^d hoc group of people -.all 
of whom had attended earlier meetings irT Washington or -at Brandeis -'spent 
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two days talking about whether to mqve th^ Network tdea towards -having a 
life c^f own. There were two outcomes of thafmeeting - the Tidev/ater 
Conferenbe aad proposals to both the .Rotkefel 1 er Foundation and Labor 
Department for funds to start the Network. * 



. VJhat is the status of funding ? , - <> P 

* r 

• The Rockefeller Foundation has givep a ttoo-year $180,000 grant to 
Bcandeis University to organize and develop the Network, This grant began 
in January 1981 and, for the first time, wil 1 . afcl ow- for the active promo- 
tion of the Netw6rk." A significant share of this grant has been earmarked 
for a third party evaluation of the Network. 

More recently, the Department of La'bor provided a grant to Brandeis 
totaling $370,-000 which will, in effect, permit us to apply the Network 
4 to tasks of interest to the Department; especial 1-y rfVound emerging policy 
questions and peer assistance. This grant began June 15, 1981 and is > 
currently scheduled to, end on June "30, 1982,. though we obviously hope ee 
that we will be successful enough to warrant continued ^support/ Activities 
supported by this grant will' occur primarily .through regionally-based 
network groups . • . . * « 

What are the regional networks ? 

"From the beginning, we have believed that the goals of the Network 
, could not be accomplished through dne national group. There had to be •* 
smaller groups" oriented to the needs of regions aAnd operating on their 
,own. The national, group, then, is really a* sort of convention of regional 
groups, which are" now in the process of being"' esta^l ished . A goal of f 
Tidewater was to identify someone in each of the^ ten federal regiofis who 
has the Energy and the* commitment to organi-z^ a regional practitioners' 
network. It will be through each of these ^dependent regional groups 
that the main activities of the Network will take glace. 

What are the main activities? 



(. 



v We are lpoking for more ideas f ~ but- for now 'the main areas in which 
activities are planned include: > peer program assistance , professional 
development , and pol jcy review \ The last one is the ea^ies£ to define. 
It means continuing to create forums, such as Tidewater, through which 
practitioners can express themselves on issues of youth employment. 
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In the FalTof 1981 « Series of ten. regionally b^sed Youth^olicy 
forums were held which focused on issues of targeting limited resources, 
determining program strategies, involving the private sector, and monitoring* 
program and client progress. A report of 'practitioner policy recommendations 
was subsequently produced a nd' forwarded to both the Department of Labor 
and key Congressional staff members in both parties. ■ As substantive % 
legislation is introduced into'Congress in future months,' we intend .to 
reconvene these forums to analyze the content and stay informed about k 
emerging policy options. * ' - , 

What is peer program assistance? , ' * , • 



At the very least,, it is an idea -yet tob>e tried seYiogs>ly. Many 
people express displeasure with the traditional approaches to "training \ 
and technical assistance* taken by a variety of federal departments* 
Either there is not enough help or it comes' in a packaged form which is 
•useful mainly in a "technical" way. Peer program assistance has been-' . 
proposed in response to two recognitions: *(1) the best frelp\6n real * 
problems will come^rom those who' are mosy familiar with them and 
(2) if practitioners want to see a major change in tHei,r situation, they, 
will need to do it themselves. - ' * 

Peer program assistance has takpn many forms.- It depends on a 0 
pre-existing structure, such as the Network, ,which canv&ring people 
together, build relationships among thfm and identify areas .bf mutual 
strength an.d weakness. Activities have ranged from an informal telephone 
call to a visit; from several people solving a common problem to one ' 
person walking someone else 's* staff thsougK a model program; from 
occasional personnel exchanges to a formal mechanism through which - ■ 
practitioners can evaluate one another's programs. 

* Ftinds are "available to support this phase of the Network'^ actiy^^^ 
through June of 1982, at which point' we hope to have. sponsored as many ' 
as 75 visits. . , ... 



H ow about professional development? 



This is a vaguer goal than technical assistance, yet is* based on it. 
That is: if practitioners can help one^another, it must be a consequence 
of thair accumulated knowledge and experience. This knowledge'and experi- 
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ence, if analysed, should be the foundation for determining what kind of 
preparation is needed for .a person to practice the "craft 6f. working with* 
youth." The Network intends to not only proyide Such training itself, 
but to. cooperate' with institutes and or^aiiizat'ions already set up for that 
purpose/ t \ 

Last Summer* a group of 33 practitioners from' eleven states came to 
Brandeis in teams of three to participate in the first of our Ymith . 
Pfi'licy and Management Institutes; at /this point, two additional Institutes 
are tentatively scheduled , for March 28 - April 2 and 'July 25-30, 1982- 

What makes the Network different from other groups? 

•* 

A better answer to this question will have to await the activities 
of the next'two years. Basically, the National Youth Practitioners' 
Network is different because (a) its members are all focused on youth % 
employment and education, (b)they are drawn ecumenically from all 
institutions wtfrking-with youth, (c) it is not an Advocacy or political 
group, (d) it's energies wilj be concentrated on members -helping one; 
another, and. (e) it has been created by practitioners and for them. ^ * 

* » * 

•Where is the National Network located? • - ... ,'. 



The "Network -is- located at the Center foV Public Service, For'd Hall, 
Brandeis University,, Waltham, MA 02254. We- welcome letters, requests 
for ,iiiform'atjoir$ and. ideas. 1 If you call 800-34374705 ask for Al McMahill, 
vBrefida"Le,e-Walker, pr. E-rik Butler. ' < 

What about the regional, network groups? '« ' 

* AcGOfli^anying this^document is a roster of those people who^serve 
qn tfie Network Steering "Committee as representatives from each region - 
we encourage you to contact them for further information on regional 

network activities which are now being planned. 

*>. < 

X 

c 

How can. I get involved? 

- For more specific information on the status of each regional group 
and the activities they have plahned over the next few months,, you can 
either call Brandeis or one of the coordinators in the appVopri^te region. 
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